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A NEW ALPHABET 


HE last few weeks have seen lightning changes 
T the world of government and we are 
ll left tightening our belts and planning 
how the impending economies can best be met. 
Yet is it not a little humiliating to think that in 
spite of all our wonderful advances in science 
and thought the world is not much the happier ? 
As one famous sociologist has said, “‘ we have a 
new alphabet, but not yet a new language.” 
Well, if this is so we must see if we cannot arrange 
the letters of our alphabet to better purpose. 
We have at our command tremendous medical 
achievements giving us longer life and _ less 
suffering; we have almost unlimited power to 
produce food and comforts; a growing sympathy 
with, and State responsibility towards, all human 
beings: widespread facilities for education both 
through ordinary schooling and such inventions 
as the wireless and cinema; and last but not 
least, our new knowledge of psychology. 

We are told that an excellent gauge as to 
whet! modern civilisation is trending in the 
right direction is to be found in the mentality 

ien and women we are producing, yet 

to the High Superintendent of the 

section at last week’s annual meeting 
independent Order of Rechabites, the 
eading is none too reassuring. While 

er admits that the State should do much 

ts children brighter and bigger, he points 

every piece of social legislation is now 

epted with open arms as a right and 

tion. Forethought and thrift, once a 

i pleasure, appear as though they would 

spirit as in fact, a task. In other 

seem to pe losing all power of fighting 

les for ourselves. Unfortunately the 
employment for many thousands to-day 

yet nurses in their comings and goings, 
sorts and conditions of people, know 
well where wastage and unhappiness 


l] 





might be lessened if only there were the will 
and the intelligence to make the best of things. 

At a time like the present, many of the cookery 
lessons given in our schools and women’s clubs 
should, it seems, be revised on the lines recom- 
mended at the last Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress by Miss Calder, Superintendent of the 
Child Welfare Centre at Manchester, and Dr. 
Cathcart, Professor of Physiology, Glasgow 
University. Teachers do not always envisage the 
homes that girls will go to when they marry, 
a single bed-sitting room in a lodging house, 
where a kettle, a frying pan, a saucepan and a 
small gas ring are often the only equipment 
available. The French live better than we do 
on a lower wage because they give more thought, 
knowledge and time to their cooking. In America 
we read that Mr. Henry Ford, by way of encourag- 
ing independence, is insisting that all his employees 
who are family men should, under pain of dis- 
missal, cultivate vegetables and aim at being 
self-supporting (not quite the same thing as 
merely concentrating on potatoes and Sunday 
greens as so many British families still do). 

We must remember that, in modern working 
conditions, heavy muscular labour is very rarely 
required; human muscle is at best a wastetul 
source of power. Machines are being increasingly 
used, and the worker, whether man or woman, 
is in consequence slighter physically and can 
budget for less food intake, less wear and tear 
on clothes. The mental alertness, attributable to 
a less exacting working day and greater variety 
in leisure, could be directed to more planning, 
more ingenious making and mending, in short a 
more determined attack on that insidious enemy 
slovenliness. Open air musical drill daily in the 
parks for unemployed men has been advocated 
as a cheering and inexpensive way of conserving 
vigour and physical fitness, and indeed so dis- 
astrous are the inroads on sickness benefit in 
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unemployed areas that one would almost think 
it might pay harassed Friendly Societies to finance 
such a scheme themselves. 

Yet we are not all fecklessness, and though there 
must hardly be a district nurse who has not her 
really hopeless families on her books—ne’er-do 
well out-o'work fathers, incapable mothers, 
frequent, slovenly confinements with the maternity 
benefits gone on the races and the nurse unpaid 

vet other tales reach us—of bravery and 
courage in the face of odds that are almost un- 
believable; and many a man has assured Mr. 
Macdonald, that he would thankfully accept his 
ten per cent. unemployment cut if only it might 
lead to the blessedness of regular work. 

Perhaps the present sharp set-back to easy 
going ways will not after all do as much harm 
as is anticipated, and as to us nurses, far from 
its checking our attempts to put the whole pro- 
fession on a more rational basis, the present crisis 
may give us just that fillip which, half encourage- 
ment and half compulsion, will help us to arrange 
yur section of the alphabet in intelligent sequence. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE RIGHT HON. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
AT THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


THE new National Government brings with it 
many changes, but among them which in 
ways hardly seems achangeatall. Wehave 
talked so continuously of the Local Government 


\ct for which Mr. Neville Chamberlain was respon- 


one 


8) ( 
al 


sible when he was last Minister of Health that it 
seems almost natural that now Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood's convictions have necessitated his ranging 


himself on the side of the official Opposition, Mr. 
Chamberlain should him and direct a 
Ministry to the prestige of which he has already 


SUCCEF d 


contributed much. The rapid growth and in- 
fluence of such a young institution as our Ministry 


of Health is one of the surprising things in modern 
history and shows how much the duties of govern- 
ment are changing. In the bad old days the chief 
concern of ministers seemed to be that of plotting 
and counter-plotting, raiding and annexing terri- 
torv. Now they are far more concerned with 
safeguarding the health of their own people and 
indirectly the health of the rest of the world as 
well. Thus a ministry which would have been con- 
sidered totally unnecessary some years ago has 
grown to be one of the busiest and most important 
departments any modern government is called 
upon to conduct. 


GENERAL EXPERIENCE FOR 
MENTAL NURSES 


Ir has often been pointed out that the more 
perfectly a mental hospital cares for its patients 
the more completely it deprives its nurses of 
experience in general bedside nursing. Authori- 
ties in mental hospitals therefore have for some 
time been considering the advantage of a limited 
period of experience in bedside nursing for 
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mental nurses in general hospitals, 
allowing for reciprocal psychological nursing 
experience for general trained nurses 
from a recent issue of the “ Public stan¢ 
Journal” that the Board of Control consid 
that the necessary granting of a ment 1 
leave of absence for such a purpose 
with the Visiting Committee, and that 
a Committee would not probably hav: 
make up the difference in salary bet 
the mental nurse was receiving in the n 1} 
pital and what she would have receiy n tl 
general hospital, the matter might be a: 
by giving the nurse a limited amount 
tional leave with part pay for the purpos 
gaining the extra experience. Leave of abset 
without pay, says the Board, would not count 
service under the Asylum Officers’ Superannu 
tion Act, 1909, nor would leave with p wit 
the possible exception of a period of ser 
with pay on extended annual leave of 1 ni 
duration. 
ANIMAL EXPERIMENT 
TuHose who have had their doubts < the 


way in which animal experimen: is + 
in this country will be reassured by the - :mmat) 
which_appeared in the “ Times” last 
report of Major Giles, the Home Offic: 
under the Cruelty to Animals Act, « mins 


experiments performed on living animal- 1 GT 
Britain during 1930. The total nuviber ol 
experiments was 450,822. In no ca was @ 
certificate dispensing with the use of a1 sthettes 
allowed for anything more severe (in SW 
cutaneous venesection. All serious © crations 
had to be performed under an anesth: Ob 
0 


numbered 18,303, and showed a decre: 
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ate — 
on 29, Inoculation experiments numbered 
PAGE 430.003, an increase of 48,597 on 1929. The 
96] rule which obtained with regard to serious 
962 expersments was that the animal must be kept 
TH under an aneesthetic throughout the experiment 
pe and cases where serious injury had been 
yo inflic\ cd, or pain was likely to persist, the animal 
_ was uired to be destroyed before its recovery 
7 from the influence of the anesthetic. 25,259 
=e experiments were performed by 24 licensees in 
a the rse of cancer investigations, and a large 
he nt of experiments, almost wholly simple | cate. 
mer inoculations and similar proceedings, were per- 
jo fo either on behalf of official bodies with 
on to the preservation of the public health, 
ote or tly for the diagnosis and treatment of 
on lis The Inspector reported that places 
* g ed for experiments had been frequently 
without previous notice and that the 
anil there were found to be suitably lodged 
ons | cared for, and the conditions attaching 
sf Office licences attentively observed, 
[HE FIRST WEEK IN DECEMBER 
are asked to fix the first week in 
rsing D firmly in their heads as a date is to 
side during this week for an enormous 
stan nd Christmas Fair to be held at head- class. 
in ald of College funds; in it, thanks 
senerous spirit of co-operation, will be 
ted the London Branch’s annual exhibi- 
ale of work. We are aiming high, our 
being no less a sum than £1,000, but 
ge is not usually beaten over anything 
to do and London, where, even in the 
ion, people and money continue to gravi- 
a good scene of action. \bout £500 of 
ceeds is wanted to pay off this year’s 
si | juota to the International Council of 
sel now raised to fourpence a head, we 
t f member). There will probably be seven 
nu onfectionery and sweets; glass and 
household goods, including tinned goods 
pe from our own Kent and Worcester- 
hildren’s and babies’ wear; stationery, 
Ch is cards and etchings; a fancy stall; 
nd rgains and white elephant stall—enough 
che re to give everyone a chance, and do not 
, the 10 iat what may be a terrible white elephant 
al 0 may be the apple of somebody else’s eye ; 
mma! las tfer. Besides stalls, there will be plenty 
1th ol shows, such as beauty parlours, silhouette 
pector - “Bunty pulls the strings,” and an 
rning a number of fortune tellers, so that if 
Gr yo ve any reason to suspect the forecast of 
er ol > imber One, you have only to pay another 
was a halt wn and consult the next. We are 
stheties following a safe precedent in linking this bazaar 
n sud- wit © London Branch sale which everyone 
rations na ays enjoyed so much, so send to head- 
; these quar for leaflets and start saving, sorting, 
of 916 pr knitting, sketching, tatting and 


ring AT ONCE! 





TRAINING SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Apropos of training schools, the South African 
Medical Council has recently taken its courage in 
both hands and adopted a minimum educational 
standard, so that, within the Union, no pupil is 
admitted to a training school without having 
produced a certificate that she has completed the 
seventh standard in the schools, submitted to a 
test set by the hospital authorities equal to the 
seventh standard, or possesses some higher certifi- 
For midwives the standard required is 
slightly lower. It will be remembered that at 
our Sheffield Conference, the President of the South 
African Nurses’ Association, Miss Alexander, 
reported that far from reducing the number of 
suitable applicants this step was having rather the 
contrary effect. One cannot but commend any 
measure which is taken to maintain the prestige 
of the British nurse, and the insistence on a standard 
of general knowledge must necessarily tend to 
broaden outlook and increase efficiency. Training 
schools in South Africa are divided into two 
classes. The one (in the case of smaller units) 
requires longer experience than the other. Trans- 
fer from one class to another is permitted, four 
days’ training in a Class I training school being 
regarded as equivalent to five days in the second 
Registration as a mental or sick children’s 
nurse secures exemption from 50 per cent. of the 
full general training instead of the 33 per cent. 
conceded in this country, and attempts are made, 
wherever practicable, to include three months’ 
experience of infectious diseases in the ordinary 
curriculum. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE FATHER 

Husspanps—poor fellows!—are not always 
credited with the mental suffering they really 
endure while the event of childbirth is taking 
place upstairs; yet their dominant thought 1s 
“If I could only be of some use!” The res- 
ponsibilities attaching to the man of the family 
in the matter of child-bearing and child-rearing 
are helpfully outlined in a little fathercraft 
pamphlet issued by the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Association and called “ Husbands and 
Fathers.” It suggests to the husband how to 
face the problems of his wife’s altered psychology 
during pregnancy, his obligations to her before, 
during and after her confinement, and the sex 
education of his sons. A father should never be 
relegated to a sleeping partnership in the family 
firm. To quote “ Husbands and Fathers,” “ It 
is easy enough to be the stern disciplinarian or 
the occasional buffoon, but these make bad 
teachers.... Parents must make the child feel 
there is no problem in heaven or earth that he 
cannot confidently and fearlessly bring to one or 
other parent.” The following advice is excellent, 
too: “Try to get sex fitted into life’s scheme 
without being specially noticed.” Sex education 
for boys is dealt with in a manly—and cleanly— 
way which one would fain see in more common 
use when sex quéstions are discussed in print. 
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THE CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE WITH 
EXAMINATION RESULTS 


By Lots OaAKEs, Sister Tutor, Walton Hospital, Liverpool 


[’ has been said by an eminent psychologist 
that there is “ nothing as significant for a 
child’s future as his intelligence.”’ For 

among mankind supremacy by means of brute 
force has become negligible, and intelligence is 
now the decisive factor in the race for success. 
It is only with the advent of the so-called new 
psvchology that efforts have been made to explain 
and measure intelligence upon a systematised 
and scientific basis. It is now widely recognised 


by scientists, educationists and industrial leaders, 
that standards of high mental ability in their 


‘Ts mean an enormous saving In cost of 
labour, an increase of production; while loss 
through discharge of incompetent employees is 
reduced to a minimum. Surely the time is ripe 
for the consideration of these problems in our 
own profession 

The present method of choosing candidates 
cannot be considered entirely adequate from any 
point of view. After filling in an entrance form, 
which on the surface appears to be satisfactory, 
and having produced evidence of physical and 
moral fitness, a candidate is then interviewed by 
a busy matron, who endeavours in the short time 
at her disposal to make a wise decision The 
candidate, if accepted, is admitted to the Pre- 
liminary Training School for two or three 
months (a costly procedure), or worse still, is 
admitted directly to the wards, and at the end 
of the “trial” period, if she fails to pass her 
entrance examination, or is turned down for 
other reasons, she becomes a dead loss to the 


hospital from the economic standpoint. 


Reduce Wastage 


Is it not possible to reduce such wastage by 
eliminating at the start anv candidate who is 
unlikely through low mental ability to profit by 
her training, to pass her examination and develop 
into a nurse of whom her training school may 

proud (It will be noticed in Table “A” 

at by far the greater number leaving during 

1e trial period were of subnormal mentality, and 

1e majority of these failed to pass the entrance 
examination.) Intelligence in itself is, of course, 
not all-sufficient, but it is a sound basis for the 
selection Of candidates. 

It may be argued that some excellent practical 


nurses fail in the theoretical part of their: 


examinations. It all depends upon the interpre- 
tation of the argument. A nurse may indeed be 
excellent in routine ward work, carried out under 
strict supervision, but has she the type of mind 
that can think and act quickly to meet an emer- 
gency when she has no one to guide her ? Has 
she knowlesglge and foresight for dealing with 





eventualities ¢ If she has not, then she canno 
be designated a first-class nurse in the accepted 
sense of the term. A small proportion may } 
merely unfortunate, but it is almost certain that 
the majority who fail more than once would tes 
out below an average intelligence quoti: 

The Quality of Intelligence 

The quality of intelligence is very hard 1 
define, although it is recognised that it differs 
widely in different individuals; for exa: 
is said that “A” is a fool, that “ B” is cl 
that “C” is a genius; and yet each 
mental states, “A,” “B” and “C,” ar 
different, and each manifests varying | 
foolishness, cleverness or genius. Having reached 
this conclusion, we are at once on safer territory, 
for the researches of psychologists such as Bine: 
Simon, Goddard, Ebbinghause, etc., have placed 
within our reach the means by which these d 
similar types of intelligence may be gaug 
classified. 

Such tests are based upon the fundamental 
supposition that (1) intelligence reaches its maxi 
mum development at about the age of 
(2) every individual is endowed with a 
mental level, which does not materially alt 
physical development, for experiments have 
shown that tests carried out in the same child 
at different ages always produce the same level 
of general intelligence. Thus, those showing 
low-grade ability at four years of age will give 
the same result at eight and sixteen, while 1! 
superior remains superior in approxim: 
same degree. The mental level is teclinically 
described as the intelligence quotient, and is 
determined by submitting the testee to Tl 
of known and proved tests by which tl 
age is fixed, and dividing the latter in 
months by the real age. Since the int 
remains stationary after sixteen, all a 
regarded as sixteen, whatever their real 
be. According to this, a testee of twe! 
old with a mental age of sixteen is said 
an I.Q. (intelligence quotient) of 100. 

a testee showing a mental age of seven! 
six months, would have an I.Q. of 10! 


1 
the 


Group and Individual Testing 


1. 


Many methods of testing have beet 
but these may be divided into two main 
(1) group testing, in which a class 
can be tested all together, thus saving 


(2) individual testing. The best a! = 
| and 


reliable tests are those devised by 
Simon. Various revisions of these hav: 


from time to time, but that most 


ions: 
rroup 


and 


‘ ared 
eralls 
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Intelligence Quotient 


115 
110 
105 
100 
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and used by myself) is the Stanford 
of the Binet-Simon scale. 
ethod of testing was first initiated to 
if possible, the correlation between the 
levels of intelligence and examination 
Other points which are also being noted 
relationship of intelligence to ward 
ducational standards, social status, etc., 


ste 


e, 


All this data is kept in a special 


The tests are carried out during the 
nths’ trial period of probationship, and 
possible before any intimate knowledge 
udent nurse has been gained. 
d to be ‘an important point, since any 


bias is entirely eliminated 
benefits by an impartial judgment. 


and 


This is 


the 
The 


given individually and take roughly from 
ne hour to complete, but might be rather 
f the mentality were very low, as the 


TABLE ‘‘A’’ (PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION). 





might be considerably improved by choosing 
candidates with an average intelligence. Statistics 
obtained so far would seem to indicate that a 
rather higher level should be taken as the normal 
standard—say 105 instead of 100—in order to 
ensure satisfactory examination results. During 
the past 34 years 220 candidates have been so 
tested, and the results are seen in the Tables “A” 
and “ B.” 


Table ‘‘A’”’ 


Table “A” deals only with the preliminary 
part of the examinations. The first column 
gives the intelligence quotient, while the next 
column shows the number of testees at a certain 
mental level, e.g. the total number of candidates 
with an I.Q. ranging between 115-118, equals 45. 
There are several interesting points to notice. 
Firstly, the number of examinees with an I.Q. 





118 
115 
110 


105 


100 





Total No. 


45 
32 
51 
54 
38 





Left 


19 


Examinees Failed 


Pass Percentage 


2 
4 
5 
10 
7 














rs would be longer in forthcoming. 
of the student it might be desirable to 
he test into two separate sittings, in order 
fatigue in the case of very dull pupils. 


Results Tally 


In the 


rry or impatience should be shown, and 
of encouragement given, if reliable results 


1 
hye 


obtained. 


The tests do not exclude 


linary hospital entrance examinations, but 
found that the results of each tally in a 


ible 


manner. 


Students showing a very 


‘J. are not accepted for training unless 


‘tain very satisfactory ward reports. 
of course, to retain some candidates 


( 


igence Quotient 


sary, 


It 


low I.Q. for experimental purposes, but 

generally heart-breaking to the Sister- 
and even if by chance they do manage 
pe through examinations, one feels that 
re by good luck than good management. 
es not imply that no one under average 
ass, or conversely that no one of high 
nee could fail, but the tests do suggest 
th efficient teaching examination results 


(FINAL EXAMINATION) 


TABLE 


¢ 





between 115-118 equals the number testing out 
between 100-105, but the number of failures in 
the latter category is five times as high, a very 
significant point. Similarly, there is an equal 
number testing out between 110-115 to those of 
subnormal intelligence. It will be observed that 
here again the lower mentality shows nearly 
double the number of failures. The pass column 
clearly shows a steady fall relation to the 
lowering of the I.Q. 
Table “B”’ 

In Table “B” the results for the Final 
Examinations are shown, The numbers are 
smaller in this section because only those candi- 
dates who have been mentally tested are in- 
cluded. Many more than these actually entered 
and passed the examinations, but many of these 
are from affiliated schools, and are therefore not 
tested at the commencement of their training. 
The figures shown in the table are their own 
testimony. 

A perfectly fair criticism may be put forward 
suggesting that these figures are a coincidence, 


in 








Total No. 





Failed 


Examinees Pass Percentage 


100% 


3 
9 


12 











6 
5 
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The Correlation of Intelligence with Examination 
Results— Contd. 

r that everyone knows that examinations are no! 
' 


fair test! 


It becomes essential, therefore, to 
the correlation between the intelligence 
1otient and the ordinary classroom work during 


the pe riod ot 


discove r 


training. It is impossble, owing 
to show many such results, but 
typical. A record card 


lack of space, 
1 4 
raphs illustrated are 
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in the classroom. Since the cards 
necessarily small the figures are divided into 
at O and terminating at 100. 
candidate is credited with the marks nearest 
actually gained, e.g. if the real marks 
the chart is marked 100. If 
95, is marked as 90 This method 

accurately the general standard of 
and ahe charts tally in a remarkably con 
manner with the I.Q. Charts “A” and 


candidate 
beginning 


those 


Os . 
5 or over 


belong to testees having an I.Q. of 118, ° 


yener 


of SO or over. 


ral standard of work showing a per- 
centage 

\n occasional drop may occur as shown in 
‘C,” but such drops are unimportant and 
possibly due to some transient cause, the 
average remaining good. It is curious to note 





that two candidates with an I.Q, 
failed in the preliminary examinati 
showed a poor standard of class work. 
one did not like nursing and made 
whatever ; the second candidate was ps 
ally “ difficult,” although possessing a |} 
of mentality, and needed special encou 
and understanding. 
time. 


She passed easily 




















Purely Experimental 


The chart “ D” shows the level of 
candidate having an 1.Q, below 100. 

say this is included among the faih 
that I 

aS an experiment to 

candidates, 
results, 


be stressed these tests 
carried out purely 
suitable 


examination 


' ° ° 
cnoice of 


regard to 


espe ‘ 
Whil 
ae _ Ss ° 

1iot take into account such things as pr 
much light is thrown 

discerning examiner d 

\lso, no 


ch; racter, €fc.. 
points 
administration of the 
are infallible, and while, 
ments do occur, the efficacy of the test 
an individual case but 


by a 


tests. 


judged not on 
whole. 


a2 


therefore dis 
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CHART 


In conclusion, it is largely due to th 
agement and progressive appreciatio1 
matron, Mrs. Roberts, M.B.E., and 
medical superintendent, Dr. Henry 

William, that these tests have been ca 


so successfully. 
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THE HARVEST BUG* 


id Norwegian proverb says that the 
loved child has many names. There may 

some doubt as to the love mites inspire 
hosts, but it is quite certain that their 
re legion. The harvest-bug is perhaps the 
miliar name. 

all are agreed that the harvest-bug belongs 
enus é; still exists 
exact identity, and it is probable that the 


ombidium, some doubt 


than the female. In the late summer and early 
autumn the eggs hatch out and the larve swarm 
over the grass in search of warm-blooded hosts 
such as hares, rabbits and moles. 

Having climbed on to a human host, the mite 
drives its hyposto:re into the skin, firmly anchoring 
itself there. If a violent attempt is made to 
remove it, the oddsare that the head and hypostome 
will be left behind in the skin. It is therefore 

much wiser to make 








several dif 
pecies are in 
[wo American 
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Brazil) the 
\ll repre 

re or less dif 
embers of the 
mily. There is 
bete rouge’ 
nique, the 
shi’ or red 
kedani ‘i 


the mite retire by a 
more subtle attack 
A drop or two of petrol 
or benzine have a most 
persuasive effect on 
the mite which retires 
as quickly as it can, 
presumably to die 
The itching of the skin 
may be relieved bv 
the application of some 
alcoholic lotion or by 
moderately diluted 
ammonia. Sulphur 
ointment is useful in 
freeing the skin from 
mites, and sulphur may 
be dusted on the inside 
ot stockings and 
trousers in order to 
discourage newcomers. 
Powdered naph- 
thalene serves the 


| 





mite, ihe = 
tsu’’ or sand mite, the “ 
ite, and the “‘tsutsugamushi ”’ 


shimamushi ** or 
or dangerous 


may live an independent life, not preying 
animals. Other mites may be parasitic 
cvcle of their lives. Others again—and 
the case with the mite in question—are 
at certain periods, but not at others. 
are to be found all over the world from 
to the Antarctic hemisphere. Some live 
others in fresh water, and others again in 
[he largest mites found in the tropics 
ich a length of almost half an inch. The 
t are invisible to the naked eye. 


ertain that the adult mite does not trouble 
s only in the larval stage that it behaves 
iblesome parasite. On the tip of each of 
s of the larva are two little claws. It has 
ful hypostome which it drives through 
Round this hypostome or so-called 
the skin froms a sort of tube 
tion 


(see 


the legs and the body are covered with red 
the eyes are fixed at the ends of little 
[he male is smaller and less aggressive 


y of the League of Red Cross Societies, Paris 








Same purpose. 

Some persons suffer much more from mites 
than others, although equally exposed. The 
psychology of the mite has not yet been fully 
studied, but it is already clear that it is a most, 
discriminating creature in the choice of its hosts 
even when they belong to the same species. It 
prefers children and women to men, possibly 
because the skin of the former is softer. 

The hypostome is usually inserted into a hair 
follicle or the opening of a sweat gland, probably 
because a ready made opening is regarded by the 
mite as a labour-saving device. The mite, being 
so tiny, is practically invisible, in spite of its 
reddish colour, unless several are clustered together, 
as sometimes happens when a garter or wrist band 
holds the invading army up and forces them to 
camp on the spot. 

The point at which the mite has settled soon be 
comes red, itching and swollen. The swelling may 
be as large as a split pea, and the itching may be 
severe enough to keep the victim awake. Itching 
leads to scratching and scratching leads to further 
itching, and so the vicious circle goes on until the 
skin has become inflamed and eczematous. Pus 
may even form on the skin as the result of this 
trouble. The intlammation of the skin may 
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The Harvest Bug—Contd. 


become general and the 
may rise. 

In the case of poultry, the millions of invading 
mites have been known to kill their host, and 
though in Europe human beings may not capitulate 
to this extent, the amount of discomfort and 
even illness provoked makes the matter serious. 
If, however, the likes and dislikes of the harvest- 


patient’s temperature 





ee 


bug are studied and corresponding action js 
taken, they should cause no trouble. eTsons 
who have to walk or work in infected fields in the 
late summer and autumn have only to use sulphur 
or powdered naphthalene as a preventive m asure, 
And if this defensive barrier is pierced and the 
victim feels his legs are itching, he has only to 
keep his head, avoid scratching and apyly the 
liquids already mentioned. 


SOME DIABETIC RECIPES 


simple method of dieting the diabetic patient 
AY compiled by Dr. R. D. Laurence and used at 
King’s College Hospital for some years was fully 
described in “‘ The Nursing Times’’ of June 29, 1929. 
We give below further recipes. Readers will remember 
that the method, called the ‘Line Ration Scheme,’’ is 
prescribed by the doctor in “ lines,’’ each complete line 
being divided into two portions, a black portion containing 
> grams of carbohydrate and a red portion containing 
74 grams of protein and 15 grams of fat. Each line has 
tloric value of 190 calories 
Pancakes 
Egg... a 
Cream ae ad ‘ oz 
Butter owe . eet } oz 
Lemon juice } oz 
Saccharin ... _ we 4 grain 
To Make: Beat up egg; add cream. Melt butter in 
a small frying-pan. Fry mixture until lightly browned, 
then turn and brown the other side. Turn out and roll up. 
Serve with lemon juice sweetened with saccharin. 
This pudding equals 1 ‘‘ Red Portion ’’ with 40z. fat 
extra (Dr. Laurence’s Line Ration Scheme) or 6 grams 
protein, 26 grams fat. Calories 258. 


Orange and Banana Jelly 
Saccharin 
Orange 
Banana 
Water 
Gelatine 
Cochineal _ pons 
Grange. Lemon or Raspberry Flayourings 
e the gelatine, saccharin and water in a saucepan on 
gas “Whe n gelatine is thoroughly melted, colour 
vith cochineal and add one of the flavourings mentioned 
Cut orange and banana into rings, put into a wetted 
mould, pour over the tlavoured gelatine water and allow 
to stand until set 
[his jelly equals 1 
il Ration 
ums protein (counting the 


a Ww 


Laurence’s 
plus 3 


Calories 


Black Portion ’’ (Dr. 
grams carbohydrate, 
protein in gelatine 


Scheme or 5 


Marmalade Pudding 
Milk ‘ 34 oz 
Egg ' l 
Brusson or Energon Mignone tte l 
Keiller’s Sugarless Marmalade 2 teaspoonfuls 
I Vake 3eat up thoroughly, add the milk. 
Crumble Mignonette into the egg and milk} stir in the 
marmalade. Pour mixture in a mould and bake in a 
ick oven for 20 minutes 
[his pudding equals 1} Black Portions,’ 1 “ Red 
Portion’ except } oz. fat unused (Dr. Laurence’s Line 
Ration Scheme) or 74 grams carbohydrates, 10} grams 
protein, 9 grams fat (counting the protein and fat in milk). 
Note.—1 Brusson or Energon Mignonette is equal to 
4 oz. ordinary bread, 7.e., 4 ‘‘ Black Portion "’ or 24 grams 
carbohydrates. Calories 153 


oO OF 
CES 


qu 
i 


friends will know what 
are included 


HOSE who have diabetic 
awkward situations arise when they 
amongst the guests at tea-parties The diabetic 
not infrequently compound with her conscience 

with firmness, as she helps herself to a 


will 
by declaring 





noured 

some 
» make 
yughly 


tempting but forbidden morsel, that the rule is | 
in the breach rather than the observance. Here 
recipes devised by Messrs. Allen and Hanbury, w 
a special study of diabetic diets and have thor 
trustworthy preparations to offer. 


Vanilla Cakes 
Diabetic Flour 
Eggs ... eee 
Soluble $ Saccharin saa 
Ground Almonds 
Essence of Vanilla 
Blanched and 
Almonds ... 1 teaspocniul 
To Make: Beat the eggs and saccharin granules over 
boiling water until hot, then remove and beat until cold; 
mix in the flour and almonds lightly. Putin well-buttered 
tins, place the almond chips on top, and bake in mod- 
erately hot oven for about ten minutes. 
Cheese Biscuits 
Diabetic Flour 
Butter or Margarine 
Cheese (finely grated) - 
1 yolk of egg 
A small quantity of salt and a little 
and mustard 
To Make: Mix dry ingredients, rub in the ! 
with yolk of egg. Roll out and cut into shape 
fifteen minutes in moderately hot oven. 
Average analysis of cheese biscuits prepared trot 
recipe : 
Moisture pits 6.1 per ce 
Mineral Matter si _ 5.2 
*Ether Extract 32.8 
+ Protein 51.3 
Reducing Sugars ... Nil 
* Including fat and fat- like bodies 
t Including casein and lactalbumen 
Calovific Value—515 calories per 100 gr 
146 calories per ounce of biscuits. 
Sweet Omelette 


Flour 1 level teaspor 
9 


to taste 
1 oz. 
a few dro; 


ee 


1 packet 
1 oz. 
1 oz 


abov e 


Diabetic 
Eggs 
*Soluble Sac¢ hi irin 
Butte r or Margarine 
To Make: Beat the yolk and white of eggs 
Mix together with flour and saccharin p ut 
or margarine in pan and heat, then pour in t! 
and cook for about five minutes. 
Café Vierge ead Cakes 
Diabetic Flour - 3 pack 
Eggs 
Milk . 
Butter ror Margarine 
——— Saccharin ... 4 mea 
Café Vierge . 6 teas] 
To Make: Beat the yolk and white of egg 
and add the saccharin to the whites. Mix dry 
together; rub in the margarine; mix light! 
yolks of eggs, milk and Café Vierge; lastly add 
whites of eggs containing the saccharin. P 
buttered tins and bake in moderately hot oven 
minutes. This quantity makes twelve small ¢ 
+ A small measure is supplied with each pa‘ 


+ 
‘ Allenburys ’’ Soluble Saccharin. 


1 measurefu! 


} oz. 


i tabl ynful 


$ Oz. 


fifteen 


e of the 
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ee bes “tet 


"te 


Boulevard Victor Hugo, running through the 


xurious suburb of Neuilly, is an appropriate 
te for this magnificent building. The original 


a small but active institution of 32 beds, 
in 1910, gave place in 1926 to a new War 
il Building, which is so complete in all details 


ntific improvements as to look very much larger 


usual for the accommodation of 120 beds; 
to make allowance, however, for eight private 


ty rooms, a maternity ward of four beds, two 


lens and the inclusion of a fine loggia for the 


itients on each floor. The hospital laundry 
irtant place. It is a long red building lying 
to the main block, and it is here that the 

uniforms and hospital linen equipment are 

Its upper floors accommodate the maids, and 
number of the nurses, pending the building 
nurses’ home. 


The Butterfly Plan 


of the building is somewhat on the “ butter- 
ple, having east and west wings, the idea 
all the wards in the hospital are exposed 
during some time in the day 

the wide and pillared vestibule of the hos- 
sees at its rear a large, light and well-warmed 
om for patients, giving access by French 
nd a wide flight of steps to the garden. 
tor takes one up to the theatre floor. The 
is three theatres—two for clean and one for 
es, all equipped with modern requirements 
© scrubbing up are amply provided by the 
| basins, closely covered-in when not in use, 
is a clock for timing the process. Close to 
s 1s a special radiographic room (in addition 
n X-ray plant downstairs). The great bright 
lows of the theatres and dental departments 
t sweeping view of Paris, and so does the 
set out with deck chairs. In the corridor 

theatre is a thermostat, where ampoules 
enous injection are kept ready at the right 

by electric heating. A dressing-room de 





THE 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
IN PARIS 


Left: THE ImposinG Main ENTRANCE. Below: ONE 
OF THE WARDS; NOTE THE WHITE SHOES AND 


STOCKINGS OF THE AMERICAN UNIFORM 


luxe for the American and French operating surgeons 
provides each with his own wardrobe, where he also 
keeps his own headlight. 

The “silent call signal” obtains throughout the hos- 
pital. On each flat is mounted a system of lights, red, 
yellow, green, etc. Each doctor is represented by a 
different colour, and, when it is switched on, by a 
device which includes every floor, he knows in the 
shortest possible time that he is in request. A star- 
shaped light denotes a member of the staff; and there 
are also special lights for Miss Ware, the Superinten- 
dent, Miss Harrell, Director of the School of Nursing, 
and Miss Vaughn, her assistant. 

In the pleasant wards.of twelve beds there are no 
less than nine windows, steel-framed and of the 
“guillotine” type. Each floor has a linen room, its 
own flower room and terrace, and very complete 
annexes. A central supply room has its many shelves 
stocked with trays of sterile dressings prepared for 
various contingencies, such as stomach lavage, intra- 
venous applications, etc. 

Forbidden Ground 

The children’s wards (which are in the east wing) 
are a series of glass partitioned cubicles, and there 1s 
a charming adjacent loggia filled with plants where the 
little “up” ones can trot about with their toys. The 
obstetric wards are in the west wing, and include a 
carefully guarded room into which one peeps through 
the glass partition to see tiny babies at work on their 
bottles on the laps of overalled nurses. 

There is a great lecture hall on the first floor for the 
seventy pupils in training (for three years). There 
are ten “head nurses” besides supervisors for the 
various departments. An interesting feature of the 
nursing school is the Student Government Council 
Each class is organised on entrance to the school and 
participates in the student activities. The nurses’ 
residence is at present in the old hospital building, 
but it is hoped to provide a new home and training 
school which will be models of their kind. 
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THE TRAINING OF CHINESE NURSES 


A Report from the 
Matron, Miss Preece, 
of St. Andrew’s Hos- 
pital, Ho-Kien-Fu, to 
the S.P.G. 


THe Hospital 
AT THE. BACK 
P 


1 for nurses at the Ho-Kien 
tablished in January, 1927, und 
\ssociation for China, but it 
that we found 





nt matter 


instan 


mnsibilities well, but one finds that Chines 
t shoulder responsibility as our Europea 
ave to go home t do. It is an interesting experience to see t 
vs). and this takes coming out of this raw material after 


and hard work 


nicict lectures 


in hosp — but the She Sat and Sat 


The Chinese nurses have to have more lect 
English nurses, as they get less practical ex] 
Their books, too, are very difficult, many 
rospectus, erely literal translations of the English « 
China on that they find them hard to understand. Som« 
‘pei” their books (a monotonous sing-song 
vs who seemed worth by heart), but the trouble with this is that wl 
ad to be dismissed in 1930 | @ question they find it hard to answer until 
of Chinese etiquette This is, thought out all that comes before in the book 
greater offence than a breach of this story of a girl who was given an examinat 
the last weeding out, however. went into the examination room, looked at th 
a nice class of nurses, both and then sat and sat, without making any at 
all in training except one answer it. After sitting there for an hour, 
a dresser. She has been her: in charge decided that if she was not going 
education is not sufficient for her to be anything she might as well go, so she sent 
On being asked’ why she had written nothin; 
; , lied that she had not yet come to the s 
Chinese Etiquette question. : 
‘wo of these nurses took their final examination ‘Speaking of nurses not shouldering resp 
in December last, and news has just come that they reminds me of an incident in 1924. One was 
have passed. They will complete their four years in charge of the men’s hospital, and | pened 
training by the end of this year. Most of the lectures to go out. On my return I went over to how 
ire given by Dr. Chang. Our greatest drawback is the things were going. There was no nurse to | found. 
lack of a suitable lecture room, large enough to hold He had gone to the fair which was going n the 
all of our students comfortably At present we have city. Now, with discipline and training, this sort 0! 
to cram them into a room 144 by 10 feet, which is really thing is ceasing, but it is certain that the day has not 
the laboratory. We have twelve boy nurses and six | yet arrived when Chinese nurses can be left without 
girls. The two senior boys have shouldered their foreign guidance and supervision. 


nurse, although I find her most useful 
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THE RECENT 


FLoops IN CHINA 
DROWNED 
VILLAGES, THOSE 
LIVED ON 


TERS AND MANY 
HOME 
NUM 


IN GREAT 


»M DYSENTERY. 


CHINESE JUNKS 


Huts Oo}! REED 


BY rHE 
SOON AS 


WATERS SUBSIDI 


\ NEAR 


ON ONE 


VIEW OI 


of rHE 


RIVERS 


Another Aspect: The History of Chinese 


By Mrs 
years that 
has been known in China 
and that slowly, from the 
‘New China” does 
Ther millions of 
villages of that vast 
long vet hold sway, 
beliefs and customs still the 


within comparatively recent 


protession 


das a 
ust emerging, 
the 
nation 
and 
raditions 


ages, and term 


the whol 


cilics, 


are 
towns 
om aw 
the old 
nciples of life 

f the people 


which is practically 


yon ar¢ 
and power 
universal, has a dis 
all the questions of health and treat 
So many of the ills which afflict the 
supposed to be by the visita 
that priests and charlatans find lucra 
the production of and 
attacks 


Untold Mischief 


the old school, using their quaint 
prescriptions, are to be found 
such, a scientific training is not con- 
essary. The only course of instruction they 
the traditional learning that has been handed 
me to another from gencration to generation 
true regarding the midwives who are 
to attend at childbirth. They have no special 


in the presence 


are caused 


| 
yment charms 


mmbat 


in 


the 


doctors of 


wonderful 
ou For 


] 


me 1S 


tor their work other than that passed on from 


woman to the younger, and in many cases 


mtold mischief, as they do not know the first 


ut cleanliness or asepsis \ happier day has 
or Chinese mothers now that women and 
ng their own people are being trained as 
| doctors. Christian missions led the way in 
of medical education for men and 
The early missionaries soon realised the 
ed of the people for proper medical care, and 
of time medical work was begun. The 
cre assisted in their work by Chinese men 
n—often with little education. The training 











Nursing 


ty. CORMACK 


mayhap his wife, was a 


irk to be done and 


doctor, or 
was much we 


the 
as thers 


they got from 
practical one, 
little tim sparé 

At first nursing was not at all popular, but by degrees 
it gained in favour and was taken up by youths and 
rirls, many of whom had been educated in missionary 
schools As the work grew, trained were sent 
ut from the home countries to help in many of the 
hospitals. As their number increased the need of giving 
1 thorough training to Cl nurses was realised, and 
ibout twenty years ago the Nurses’ Association of 
China (N.A.C.) was formed by them. The purposes 
of the Association were thus defined: “To promote 
fellowship among its members; to advance the interests 
of the nurses’ calling; for mutual help and comfort in 
times of illness, discouragement or misfortune; and, to 
raise the standard of hospital training in China by the 
idoption of a uniform course of study and examina- 
tion 


nurses 


Ines¢ 


The formation of this Association gave a great 
impetus to the training of Chinese nurses, and it says 
much for the education of the young women of China 
that many can grapple with the strenuous. course 
of study and accomplish their training successfully 


SO 


Nursing Status in China 


The number of registered training schools and hos- 
pitals has increased with the years, and the nursing 
profession is now an honourable calling. These train- 
ing schools do not only stand for the training in 
Western methods of nursing, but also for the inculca- 
tion of the highest ideals of the profession into the 
minds of many to whom the “dignity of service” is 
a new thought. 

The larger freedom now enjoyed by Chinese women 
and girls in the more advanced centres is evidenced 
by the part they take in the great movements, national 
and international, in which they are interested. This 
was noted in the nursing world when the N.A.C. be- 
came affiliated with the International Council of Nurses 
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. The History of Chinese Nursing 
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\ SPLENDID HOSPITAL BUILT BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, THE PEKING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 
WHICH IS ONE OF THE LARGEST TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES IN CHINA 


stati 
wide 
unc 
brus 
cont 
were 


lelegates to the Quadrennial Congress in 
whom were Chines« 
tenth biennial conference of the Association, 
ch was held in February, 1930, marked a distinct 
+h in the history of the nursing profession in China 
were present and took part in the pro- 
ever before 
f Health of the National Government, | The Government is taking a practical interest 
IT f an address at the Conference, said | training, registration and protection of nurs: 
were anxious to see the nursing service more | General Secretary of the N.A.C. has been app 
throughout China. “Our need of nurses,” the Director of the Nursing Service of the 
‘is exceedingly great. It is estimated that | of Health, and it is likely that the Associat 
more than 2,000 nurses in the whole | become, in time, a really Chinese organisatior 
which means that we have only one nurs¢ do the labours of those who bore the burder 
200,000 people.” of the day bear fruit 


| These words emphasise the remarks mack 
| President of the Nurses’ Association of China 
| a Chinese, when she said, “ Properly trained 
| who are able to give instruction and advice 

| matters are a necessity. The education of nur 
| public responsibility.” 


; 
| 
| 
| 





THE LOST PRISONER 
OWARDS the end of the War, when everyone party. He did not realise that he should 
T vas feeling tired out, we were awakened from gone; the opportunity came his way, and he cit 
ur lethargy by the loss of a patient who was I could not understand for some time how he had 
ner. On my arrival back on duty after managed it. The “going away” was in the is of 
irs off, my staff nurse reported a new a sister, and a certain number had been arra I for, 
transfer from the prison—quite a light but he told me that he had heard the men in ‘he hall, 
seemed rather agitated, so I knew there so went out to see what the excitement was about, and 
follow, and she added that she had just when he realised that it was a party he | the 
prisoners’ ward where she had left the sister if he could go, and she said “ Yes.” ‘1 state- 
found that he had gone! She had already ment I found on enquiry to be absolutely correct; the 
ould be done in the matter, so I could sister in the hall who gave him permission t dealt 
( nd wait! in men by the hundred, so when he asked she thought 
pitable lady in the town had invited all the he was one of her own “boys” whom had 
were up to a garden party on this particular forgotten 
the hospital was rather empty and quiet, and My staff nurse spent an unhappy evening paring 
plenty of time to go at rather frequent intervals her “statement” for headquarters, as the pr r was 
whether the lost man had returned: but the lost while she was on duty, so she was great! lieved 
re on and there was no sign of him, so I began when she heard that he had returned. Sist >. was 
ink he had got clear away. Just before 7 p.m very much chaffed in the mess for letting soners 
n came back from the party; they had thoroughly loose, and we had many a laugh over t 
1 themselves, and so were in good spirits. Not Prisoner.” As for the culprit, he was a m 
so the sister of the ward, alas! with the prisoner still who looked as if he could not do anything 
missing he tried, so I think the party did him 
Before writing the report I again went to the small Altogether the matter passed off very well; 
ward, and there, sitting on the bed, was a lad who none of us looking for trouble and the « 
answered to the name of the missing prisoner. I very War was in sight. 
iturally wanted to know where he had been and was 
surprised and amused to hear that he had been to the 
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AN UNUSUAL DAY OFF 


small midland town, where I was working, 
was a great feeling of expectancy in the air. 

, it was Bank Holiday, the time for jolly things 

n, but this was to be a very special: Bank Holiday 

hildren. 

ty of child lovers, men and women representatives 

hurches and chapels, had joined in evolving a 

il idea. Children from all the varied religious 
\ities were to unite in one big party for a whole 

iting together ! 

s decided to visit New Brighton, a distance of 
130 miles. The youngsters had never seen the 
lersey; in fact some of them had never seen a 
er at all. They were to travel by train and it was 

| to separate into small parties on arrival. 

posing anything happens to the children on 

’ one fond mother asked. 
lie allus’ feels so sick, train ridin’,’’ another one said. 
rganisers met together again. It was decided to 
local V.A.D.’s to assist and render first aid if 
Four trains would be needed, and alas! only 
\.A.D.’s were available! They asked for me. 
ing was eventually settled, and I was given the 
f and my work arranged accordingly. 
great day arrived. It was a wonderful morning. 
rain started at 7.5a.m. When I reached the 

[I saw small girls and boys looking remarkably 
wake in their Sunday best, seeraingly not a bit 
fortable about it either. Such shiny faces and well 
d hair! They each had a small parcel or case 
ning (I afterwards found out) ‘‘lunch.”’ These 
f all shapes and sizes. 

and and aunts, came to 
All were beaming at one another for the 
ens high spirits were very infectious. At last 

n started. Despite the fact that the sandwiches 
en handed over with instructions about keeping 
for mid-day, the children settled down and 
led’ them then and there, forgetting all their 


mothers, uncles 


train had a long corridor My carriage was in 
Idle, with a Red Cross on each window and door 
t have long to wait for my first patient. One of 
retakers of the missions had scalded her arm in 
ste to get breakfast for a large family, before she 
way. After thanking me. for making her so much 
mfortabie, off she went to see ‘‘ what mischief the 
ins be up to,’’ as she expressed it. Other‘ 
idies with headaches and one elderly gentleman 
from nausea 


cases ”’ 


A Rapid Cure 


r two small boys at various times complained of 
ial pains, mostly due to excitement and sand- 
I thought However, these sufferers became 
better when I suggested that if they weren’t 
oon they must refrain from roundabouts, ice- 
donkeys and the like. I was made to feel abashed 
© much wealth. The sound of coppers jingling 
ets was a pleasing sound to them, but I did not 
t quite so much as they apparently did 


n learned that small boys have a passion for getting 
bodies into their eyes. Their one delight seemed 
n hanging their heads out of windows, rubbing 
es and grit into their eyes, and passing compli- 
y, or otherwise, remarks to one another from 
windows. 
passed peaceful green fields, of wonderful shapes 
es, divided by darker green hedges, like a never 
patchwork design. What exclamations when the 
sea was first seen! As we neared Leasowe and 
\irby, we slowly passed a field dotted here and 
with daisies and buttercups. An artist was 
ently painting sleepy brown and white cows. A 
‘rom next door yelled. ‘‘ Eh, Mister, yer wants a 





‘air cut.’ From the left hand side: ‘ Mister, yer 
aren’t respectable.”” Poor artist! He was working in a 
bathing suit. Near by stood a tent dazzling white in 
the sunlight. 

We arrived at New Brighton about 1 o’clock, the 
journey having taken longer than was expected. The day 
was just wonderful. Brilliant sunshine gave a sparkle 
to the river and turned the sands golden yellow. The ice- 
cream man did a roaring trade, also the donkey man. 
We moved along the beach and espied a Punch and 
Judy. It was a great show. I laughed as heartily as the 
small boys. What roars of delight on all sides when 
Punch slapped Judy with a stick! Dog Toby sat looking 
very wise in a soiled ruffle and eyed another dog with 
great contempt in the audience below. 


, 


‘*Lumme! ”’ 

Eventually 3.30 p.m. found us on the pier, the steamer 
waiting. It was very crowded and for want of a seat we 
walked the deck with a nautical air, looking on either side 
of us, not daring to risk losing sight of anything of interest. 
We soon left New Brighton behind us. We passed 
Egremont, Seacombe, Birkenhead and Port Sunlight. 
‘‘Lumme!”’ exclaimed spell-bound boys at the sight of 
big steel frameworks of ships in the making. Unfamiliar 
noises of drills on steel and huge hammers at work all cast 
their spells. Tugs, steamboats, war ships, foreign boats, in 
fact boats of every description, appeared to be in the Mersey 
that afternoon. On the return journey we crossed to 
the Liverpool side and saw its wonderful landing stage, 
Liver Buildings, dry docks and mixed crowds. 

The steamer trip over, we all went to tea. Huge plates 
of bread and butter vanished rapidly, and bright yellow 
cake also, to say nothing of very red jam. Tea over, 
speeches were made and many thanks recorded. Down 
to the sands the children went to collect shells and to 
plav for a short time before returning home. 


I expected some cases of sickness at least on the return 
journey, but it proved very uneventful. The smaller 
children settled down against older brothers and sisters 
and fell asleep. The bigger ones dozed. I walked the 
length of the train. All was very quiet. There was no 
singing now. It was like a peculiar night nursery. Tiny 
hands tightly clutched bags containing mother-o’pearl 
brooches for Mother and bright pink rock. 

The train steamed into the station. We found nearly 
all the children’s relations waiting for them and many 
sleepy little ones were carried home, dreaming, maybe, 
of sailors and ships. On being assured everyone had been 
claimed, I slipped away, very dirty, tired and extremely 
happy. 5. J. 


AN INTERESTING HOUR 
convalescence 
friend who is sister-in-charge of a Government Hospital 
for natives in Kenya Colony, that I had the opportunity 
of watching an ophthalmic operation, a “‘ trephine ”’ per- 


It was during a short spent with a 


formed on a native man. The doctor in charge of the 
hospital performed the operation under a local anesthetic, 
my friend assisting. The theatre is admirably equipped 
and spotlessly clean. There were three native theatre 
boys, one of whom held the patient’s hands in a sympa- 
thetic grip, quietly and kindly translating the doctor’s 
orders as to the movement of the eye, etc. The other 
two boys were quick to obey, and very quiet in their 
movements, their theatre technique being admirable. 
I was struck by the seeming incongruity of white gowns 
and caps, and black hands and faces and black bare 
feet moving about; but as the boys worked their evident 
knowledge of asepsis was something to admire and 
marvel at, The operation was perfectly performed, 
after which the patient was carefully carried from theatre 
to ward by two “ stretcher boys,” the pad, pad of whose 
bare feet was the last sound I heard. I had spentea 
most interesting hour in the operating theatre of a native 
hospital out in “‘ the Blue.” 
A 
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NEW 


A Review of the Effects of Alcohol on Man. (Gollancz 
S 6d 

mmittee recently 

in Great 

dilferent 


physic: 


tiects 


ironk 


The Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics’ 
Register for 1931 Published by the Societ 4 
| f th C.S.M.M.G,. Registe1 


S OMT 


Handbook of the Trained Nurses’ Association of India, 
1931 Price; Re. 1—S—0 


Trained Nurse \ssociation of 
] | itronesses, 15 


ield of survey 
led as one 


point 


handbook published | umably for the use of 
ind intending members and it would have been 
g to have put before them (and us) some of 
velopments of nursing in India which the Association 
in gssociation has been able to influence, and the 
taken to do so rhe almost total lack of Regis- 
tration Acts for Nurses in the various provinces points 
ine of action for the future [he number of examining 
boards with differing standards are confusing to those 
unfamiliar with the problems regarding the many types 
candidates for training and the variety of languages 
y speak Che difficulties of a one portal examination 
em almost insuperable. 


. 

rhe object of a nurses’ association in any country is 
to build up a sound service which will eventually be 
entirely independent of help from outside its boundaries 


BOOKS 


It would show us how far the Trained Nurses’ A 
of India has gone on the way to this goal if ment 
made as to how many of its six hundred mem! 
nurses trained in India and now taking a har 
solution of their own special problems 

[The directory of hospitals and details of 
services, many of which are recruited in Englar 
be useful to any nurse contemplating service in o 
Empire 


A Text Book of Medical Diseases for Nurses, 
Nursing Care. By Arthur A. Stevens and 
Anna Ambler (W. B. Saunders Company 

[HE authors have presented a text book whi 
atly 
whole book is written in a most interestin 
structive manner rhe medical diseases aré 
vet concisely explained, and the etiology, | 
symptoms, treatment and nursing cz 
simply and clearly 


assist the nurse to care for her patient inte 


Infectious diseases and diseases of the skin are 
in this text book At the end of the book ts an 
which is a particularly valuable feature in any 
manual dealing with the articles required for 1 
various nursing treatments, and with the method 
cation given in detail 


Chis book is quite an encyclopedia on medica 
and nursing care, is up to date, and should prove a 
iddition to the nurse's bookshelf or the hospit 
tor nurs« \n ‘excellent book 








Contraception: its Theory, History and Practice 
Marie C. Stopes, D.S (Lond.), D.Ph.(\ 
Fellow of University College, London, ets N 
Enlarged Edition London: G. P. Putnar 
1931; 15s 

It is eight years since the first edition of thi 
published Since then it has been reprinted a1 
several times Che present edition contains som: 
pages more than the first, and there are several ne 

Much new material has been added, including 

useful chapter on municipal clinics, with practi 

as to how these should be conducted This 1 

which will be of considerable service to nurses 

The book is backed by such leaders in scien 

Wm. Bayliss, Sir James Barr, Dr. ¢ Rollest 

Dr. Jane Hawthorne, so it is not tor us to cr 

[Ihe Ministry of Health’s Permissive Memorar 

July, 1930, permits birth control clinics on condit 

advice on contraceptive methods will be given 

married women who attend the clinics for such 
advice or treatment, and in whose cases pregnai 
be detrimental to health.’ Chis is all to the good 
certainly a step in the right direction. The advi 
by Dr. Stopes on the establishment of municipa 
is sound and practical Phat such clinics will be 
lished in every large centre of population in t 
future is a certainty. Human life must be p1 
and many women are forced by ignorance and 
stition to undergo the serious risks of pregnat 
childbirth who are totally unfitted for them ro 
contraceptive methods are a necessity, and Dr. 

book gives the medical profession and nurses u! 

in such matters full advice and all necessary deta 

treatment. 
(J.B., M.A., M.D., F.R 


BOOK RECEIVED 


A Review of Certain Aspects of the Control of ( 
Spinal Fever in relation particularly to a 
for Collecting the Results of Serum Tre: 
(Ministry of Health; price 6d.) 
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SPORTS NEWS 


ENNIS FINAL AT ST. JAMES’S, BALHAM 


(ORRIE, WHO 


THE 


SINGLES. 


WON 


The many guests who 
accepted Miss Todd’s 
invitation to the final 
doubles for the Poor Law 
Hospital Matrons’ tennis 
cup at St. James’s Hos- 
pital on August 29 had 
a chance of getting really 
sunburnt at last, and 
though a formidable wind 
was blowing most of the 
time, the day was one 
of the pleasantest this 
shivery summer has pro- 
duced. The singles be- 
tween St. Charles’s (Mrs. 
Corrie) and St. James’s 
(Miss James) had been 
played off earlier, to the 
advantage of the former, 
but the six sets of doubles 
between the “ A’s’”’ and 

ra” of Whipps Cross 
and St. Charles’s provided 
the spectators with nearly 
two hours of really inter- 
esting play 


The Play 
Whipps Cross ex- 
perienc ed some diffix ulty 
at first on account of the 
high wind, but St. 


at once settled down to their usual steady game 


won 
trenuously 


a love set, although the fifth game was 
contested 


Whipps Cross were now 


their length, and by reason of harder hitting 


th 


second set at 6-4, 
the third set 


won 


and after losing the first 


a ‘sequence of six games, 


the set at 6-1 and a lead of one game on the 


t 


Miss 
services 
stars 
back-hand 
Miss 


te 


good 


Howe 


and 
length 
secured 
the wind 
shots, whilst 
as usual For the 


also 
found 
back-hand 
so certain 


It was a very fine performance on their part 
» pull the game round after losing the first set so 
lavlor scored 
interceptions at the 
returns of 


winners with 
net, whilst 
service to the 
some very valuable 
rather trying in 
Miss Mercer was 
‘B” teams, 


number of 





Whipps Cross started off with a lead of 2-love, and 
St. Charles’s supporters must have begun to feel some 
anxiety about the result, but St. Charles’s made a spurt, 
winning five consecutive games, and secured each of 
the three sets by the same score. St. Charles’s thus hold 
the Cup for the third year in succession, the scores being : 
“ A,” 6-0, 4-6, 1-6; ‘‘ B,’’ 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. 
Some Thrilling Rallies 

For the “‘B”’ teams, Miss Winterhalder played well 
at the net, although she was not quite up to her usual 
form with her ground shots, whilst Miss Carpenter (the 
only player who served under-hand) was very steady, 
but a little short of good length. Miss Page made use of 
the “ tram lines ’’ with some very well placed back-hand 
strokes but her fore-hand drive was apt to be erratic. 
Some of Mrs. Corrie’s fast services were quite unplayable 
and she lobbed very effectively when the two opponents 
had been drawn to the net. It was a very enjoyable 
game and provided some thrilling rallies which were 
fully appreciated by the large number of spectators. 


The players were: ‘‘A”’ teams: St. Charles’s, Miss 
Howe, Miss Mercer. Whipps Cross,Miss Costar, Miss D. 
Taylor “B’”’ teams: St. Charles’s, Mrs. Corrie, Miss 
Page. Whipps Cross, Miss Cagpenter, Miss Winterhalder. 
Umpire : Mr. H. Reeves, B.Sc. 

The Cup and replicas to all four members of the winning 
teams together with the singles cup won by Mrs. Corrie 
for St. Charles’s Hospital, were given away by Miss Letitia 
Clark, M.B.E., R.R.C., matron of Whipps Cross—at 
which point it was impossible to refrain from sad reference 
to Miss Clark’s coming retirement from the active list 
of municipal matrons. Miss Cockrell of St. Charles’s, 
who had brought the trophies in her car (and almost lost 
them on the way through a mishap to one of her wheels! ) 
thanked Miss Clark, after which guests and players had 
tea in what must surely be one of the most dignified 
nurses’ dining rooms in all the list of London County 
Council hospitals. 

The Guests 

Among the matrons present were Miss Dowbiggin, Miss 
Sarton, Miss Booth, Miss Edmunds, Miss Dodd, Miss 
Jones, Miss Tait, Miss Ingman, Miss Solomon, Miss 
Clunas, Miss Harper, and Miss Travers. Everyone 
remarked on the tremendous improvement in hospital 
tennis within the last few years. Indeed many of the 
teams play such excellent games that we would now like 
to see a number of fixtures between well-known hospitals 
and equally well-known girls’ schools and see how much 
headway the latter would be able to make against us. 


THE WINNING TEAM (LEFT) AND THE RUNNERS-UP: ST. CHARLES’S AND WHIPPS CROSS. 
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Sports News— Cunid 


THE HOLMES VASE 


Swimming as a recreation is becoming more and more 
popular with the nursing profession, as witness the keen 
enthusiasm shown in the competition for the Holmes Vase 
The race took place this year at the Annual Swimming 
Festival at Tottenham Baths, held in aid of the Prince 
of Wales General Hospital. Nine London hospitals 
competed and were well supported by their colleagues 
At one time there was such excitement that an overkeen 
ompetitor fell into the water, (we will not add to her 
embarrassment by naming her!) before the referee's 

go’ was given Che team work was splendid and there 
was nearly a tie between Middlesex Hospital and King’s 
College Hospital. 

Those competing in the final heat were, Middlesex 
Hospital (winners), King’s College Hospital, Guy’s Hos 
pital and the London Hospital 

fhe programme full of interesting items; lady 
the club gave a marvellous display of fancy 
wimming, turning a somersault on a chair in the water 
and imitating fishes, frogs and porpoise in a most realisti 

gst other popular events, were the water polo 
Navy ind the Life Saving com 


was 


members of 


the Royal 


is presented by the Governors of 
Hospital, Tottenham, in 
ir nurses ten years ago and is a fine 
healthy and graceful 


Wales 
of the 


General 


use this 


ere Miss Kk. 1} 
Miss G. Johnson, 


COMING EVENTS 
Crumpsall Hospital, Manchester. 


Che annual reunion 
sall Hospital, Manchester, will be held 
3 p.m 

W EDDING 
Keith, daughter of Mr. Alex Keith 
was recently married to Scout Norman 
Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall. The 
ey er I idegroom, performed 
Another Rognvald Mooney 
1 Miss E Mooney bridesmaid 
registered nurse and trained at 
Windsor, wore a pale green 
\ large crowd outside the 
a wonderful reception 


nurses, Crul 
ptember 30, a 


brother of the br 
brother, 


mbla 


ouple 


is prominently before the public a 
Boy Scout, he was selected by Sir 
the Antarctic exploration ship 
1ately, the boy had to be put ashore 
ater, he qualified as a mining engineer 
, he was appointed to a Government post 
work there surveying and 
harted wastes of that part of Africa 


OBITUARY 

announce the death of Miss Elizabeth 

st, at the age of 47. Miss Cathcart 

t Infirmary, did district work under the 
istitute at Holy and served during the 
Ulster Volunteer Fever Hospital, and at two of 
ry of Pen Hospitals For 
7 j 


omplete invalid 


RETIREMENT 

\ warmly appreciative 

ireer of Miss Whitehead 
I lownley 


consists ol! 


wood, 


ions some years she 


ketch has reached us of the 
who retired from the assistant 
Hospital, Bolton, on August 31 
who was a Lancashire woman, began 

r at the Birch Hill Hospital, Rochdale, 

lly took up the post which she has just vacated 
it for 17 vears. Miss Whitehead 
irdent and untiring worker and a 


seems to 


most 





efficient manager of the large staff which she 
control; she displayed a maternal care for all and 
irrespective of rank, class or creed. We hope t 
physical disabilities which have occasioned her ret 
may be greatly relieved, so that she may enjoy 
earned rest. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN NUR 
ASSOCIATION IN LONDON 
lowards the end of last month one or two 1 
of the College had the pleasure of meeting the p 
of the American Nurses’ Association, Miss 
Thomson, at a small tea party given by Miss Cox 
at the Cowdray Club 


APPOINTMENTS 
Matron 
ROGERS (née GREENWOOD), Mrs. E., S.R.N 
Weymouth and Dorset Co. Eye Infirmary, We) 
Trained at Becket Hospital, Barnsley. Op! 
trained. Staff Nurse, Royal London Opitt 
Staff Nurse, Ellesmere Hospital, Shropshire 
Out Patient Dept., Ward, Theatre, Durham ‘| 
Sunderland Eye Infirmary. 
Assistant Matron 
Pont, Miss V. L., S.R.N., Assistant Matron 
Victoria Memorial Hospital, Mont Boron, Ni 
Trained at Royal Sussex County Hosp., b 
Ward Sister, Croydon General Hosp. Siste 
politan Police Nursing Home, Denmark Hill 
nursing Home sister, Queen Victoria M 
Hosp Nice Member, College of Nursing 
Sisters 
BARDILL, Miss P., S.R.N., 
Ward), City Infirmary, 
Trained at Children’s Hosp., 
Derby. 
HowmeEs, Miss F. L., S.R.N., Night Sister, Lond 
Hospital, Stepney Green. 
Trained at North Cambridgeshire 
Certified midwife 
Woop, Miss M., S.R.N., Home Sister, Ipswit hM 
Hospital 
Trained at St. Luke’s 
Certificated midwife. 


Ward Sister 
Nottingham 
Nottingham; Rk: 


Hosp . \' 


Municipal Hosp., 1] 
Member, College of 


NATION’S FUND FOR NURSES 
NURSES’ APPEAL COMMITTEE 

Grateful letters continue to pour in “Id 
what I should have done without the Nation’s | 
the kind help I have received, always in sut 
pathetic and understanding way. If I can ever 

thing to help I shall be only too pleased.’ 
The smallest contribution is welcome to er 

help others such as the above 

Donations received week ending August 


\ Mite,’’ Anon ; are tea . 
Worthing and South-West Sussex Branch 
College of Nursing ... ani a sie 
Nursing Staff, Monsall Hospital, Manchester. 
Nursing Staff, Corporation Hospital, Bootle 
Lancs 


otal to date . , , = hw,’ 21 
We are very grateful for \ Mite "’ of 5s., ar 
also received a good pare el of tinfoil. 
It was gratifying to see Miss Sparshott intr: 
of the match cases at her At Home. We still 
more we should like to place if possible 


H. M. Smitn, Secretar 
Nurses’ Appeal Committes 
by the College of Nur 
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T of Sister-Tutors 
tantly sees advertisements SISt¢ tutors 
the difficulty of filling such posts iF 
the dithculty | would suggest 
I t a living out post 
teachers’ he rs and t i ertain degree 
idays 
hese sugges S re adoy | by those 
seem unabl t lind sist tutors t t 
be no difficult filling such posts, nor 
be any lling of he standard of work 
should be in p ed 
i int Ss nstitut li may have 
batione t has none r the older womar 
mping and annoying; she feels the lack of 
¢ ! lat te nd ther s tl 
s wit o's woe 
s of tution li ire t b us those 
1 it to need any further discussion her 
teachers’ hours and holidays, this sugges 
lut it first sight, but perhaps 
h so when we consider it. Teachers have 
he ye with iminations at the end 
nd then a holid Compare the sister 
‘ ire hre sta ( iminats in the 
ich she has to prepare a varying number 
ne who is or has been a sister-tutor 
imount of work and mental strain such 
lves. but there is no possibility of a 
h terwards except the bare four weeks 
I As to hours, I notice in the Memorar 
tted by the College of sing that they 
a 10-hour day I1 work 13 hours 
sent and the nurses 14 
tions can be raised to the above scheme, 
| beit that sister-tutors are given 
] s ward sist and others will want them 
1, why shouldn’t the have them as far as 
ermits ? 
bted to the Coilege for their stand about 
I ind shorter hours as evinced in their 
m but that will not be enough; nurses 


se themselves and refuse to accept low salaries 





ll-educated girls will choose nursing for a 
to-day because the wish to lead normal 
This is obviously not possible under present 


a girl has finished her tratn- 


r 


a staff nurse’s job at £50 per 


when 


fi rst 


nditions ; 


in secure 


then she can be a ward sister at £60 or even 

] e possesses the certificate of the Central Mid- 
d. She may rise to £80, but beyond that 

| not » without an extra certificate or many 
service How can a girl save sufficient for 

ge, dress herself, have good holidays and 

lead a full and happy life on such a salary ? 


S1sTER-TUTOR 





Ce ation—Not Recrimination 
iggest to your correspondent, the Medical Officer 
rnity Child Welfare, Middlesbrough, that 
tors and midwives of this country are jointly 
for a solution to the grave problem of maternal 
and morbidity, no good purpose is furthered by 
casting aspersions on the zeal, or lack of it, in 
If your correspondent would write an article 
ight on old problems and deal, for instance, with 
ult question, constipation in pregnancy and the 
im, I have no doubt that ‘‘ The Nursing Times ”’ 
tblish it, and I for one would read it humbly and 
rhe blameless doctor and the blameless midwife 
ist, but when both have the welfare of the mother 
there will be co-operation, not recrimination, and 
of individual wisdom which brings progress. 
GLapys B. Carter, B.Sc., S.R.N., 
Inspector of Midwives for Manchester. 
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BRIEF 





NEWS IN 
hear that: 


anonymous git ol 
1 new Cottage 


We 


AS 
| 


possible the 
Hospital at Machynlleth 


has made 


£1,000 


erection of < 
] 


WHITE walking sticks have been supplied to over 
40 blind people in Worthing by the local Rotary 


Clul 


Miss Winifryde Murphy, formerly a distriet nurse at 
ee Barnard Castle, has been appointed ship’s nurse on 
| the Majesti (White Star Lin« 

AN inmate of the Plymouth Home for the Blind, M1 
Bs William Hooper, has memories of personal kindness 


Miss Nightingale when he wasa patient 


Chomas’s Hos} ital 


hown him by 
| a boy of ll in the Edward Ward of St 
‘TH! South Shields 
| present time at 
its 
that 


the 
nurse to nearly) 


nurses are working at 
one 
three in number! 


least 12 


district 
the rate of 
only 
to be at 


hey are and 


ought 


40,000 inhabitar 


it is keenly felt there on the 


tal! 


Foie = 

T HE value to children of proprietary tooth pastes with 

attractive flavours was put forward at the Conference 

| Briti Dental Association at Cardiff. It was 
emphasised children should nothing more to 

eat after the to bedtime. 


TH! Proc 


of the 
have 
hbrush at 


that 


their last 


Hel 


use ol 


ton Furry ional was danced in the 


streets of Looe, Cornwall, on August 21, in aid of the 
District Nursing Association The sum of £47 17s. Ild 
as realised by collection Folk dancing nurses would 
have liked to have been there. 
A BICYCLE belonging to the district nurse at Acton 
ss was recently stolen from Acton Hospital porch, 


is thereby sadly incommoded in her errand 
spare 


ind the nurs¢ 
of mercy Anyone who has a serviceable bicycle to 
hould communicate. with the Hospital secretary, Colonel 
Sword, who would receive the gift with deep gratitude. 


TH! Marden, Kent 
(see ‘‘The Nursing Times,’’ Sept. 28, 


1929), has an 
unusual legend on its walls, in virtue of erstwhile 
activities as a public house \les, stout and porter NOT 
sold here.’ Che staff consists of two women doctors and 


two trained nurses. 


Little Hoppers’ Hospital at 


1ts 


[* was stated at a Public Assistance Meeting of the 
West Cork Board, that trained nurses in the Iris) 


Free State are fnding themselves handicapped in seeking 
posts in the Gaeltacht district because the Appointments 
Commission stipulate that they should be able to speak 
Gaelic. 

WRITER to the “ Spectator ”’ 
: given the chance, would change 
variety there is in plenty and monotony is 
though better salaries and shorter hours would be welcome 
Were an auditor appointed to enquire into our spiritual 
would find we receive far 


says that few nurses, 
their occupation 
unknown, 


accounts, says the writer, he 
more than we give. 
OWN in Dorset, there is a risk of the Buckland Newton 
district, which covers 1,500 people, being left nurse 
less Miss Heffer, the existing nurse, who for some months 
has been carryingonthe work in a private capacity, has 
just resigned and there is no authorised body to appoint 
the local association dissolved itself 





her successor, as 
15 months ago 
[X the Appalachian Mountains (Kentucky), a Frontier 
Nursing Service composed of a mounted corps of 
nurses is doing a fime work in preventing mortality 
amongst mothers and children. The 28 nurses of the first 
unit are always equipped for the saddle with kits packed 
and lanterns filled. Their fee is often paid in kind (even 


) 


represented by pickled onions). 





Miss Marjorie Robinson was the recipient of the gold 
medal at the North Ormesby Hospital prize giving 
Speaking on this occasion, the Mayor of 


on August 22 


Middlesbrough, Mr. Levick, remarked that when it was 
obvious to a doctor that a patient had been busy crimping 
her hair he did not need to look at her temperature chart 
to know that she was getting better 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SECTION 


We teel certain that all Section members will join us 
in congratulating Miss Geen upon her appointment 

itron of the Maia Carberry Nursing Home, Nairoti, 
Miss Geen, who very keen and energetic 
of the Section, has been a member of the 

Committee College representative on 
ittees We wish her bon age and 
always retain her interest in us 

Che time for our next quarterly meeting is approaching 
and we feel that having h 


as 


is a 
member 
Executive 


outside 


ind 
1 comm Voy 
hope tl 


hat she will 


id somewhat intricate problems 





‘ st few agendas, we might allow ourselves a dis 
sion on some rather lighter subject There will be 
ouncement of this in next week’s issue and we 
wou gest tl ! bers make a special point of 
readi e Section’s notes xt week as they will also 
f | therein a report of the Executive Committee meeting 
BRANCH REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Blackburn and District Branch.—A garden and tennis 
irtv will be given for members and friends of this branch 
on September 5, at Springfield Maternity Home, Preston 
N R Blackburn, trom 3 to 6] bv kindinvitation 


COLLEGE OF NURSING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Will branch secretaries please note that reports intended for insertion in the current issue must reach the Edit: 
c.o. Messrs. Macmillan, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2, by Monday morning 
No corrections or additions received later than Tuesday first post can be guaranteed. 










’ 


of the 


matron, Miss Bambridge R.S.V.P Miss 
Bambridge. Will members who have not pa their 
subscriptions for 1931 please send same to the se: retary 
10, Cort Street, Blackburn ? 
Chesterfield Branch.—Through the kindness the 
matron (Miss Salmon) a garden party will be on 


Wednesday, September 23, at 3 p.m. at the De 
Sanatorium. Admission 6d. each, members and 
R.S.V.P. to Miss Salmon by Monday, Septembe1 





Middlesbrough Sub-Branch.— A whist drive for 1 bers 


and friends will be held on September 11 at 7 a 
the Y.M.C.A. Rooms, Linthorpe Road, Middle gh 
Tickets Is. 6d. each, including light refreshments y be 
had from the hon. secretary, Miss K. Camer 77 
Bishopton Road Middlesbrough 
Portsmouth Branch.—-A meeting has been g 

for September 5 at 8p.m., at the Royal H ta 
Portsmouth, when Dr. Cates will address the ce 

Area Organisation of the College As this is tter 


of vital importance, members are asked to make ; 
effort to be present 
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period however, belongs the interesting discovery 
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bacterial causation diseases 


Pasteur, Koch, Lister, Ross and Others 
Chree gr countries contributed their quota 


France 1 the by his work on 
the finding of the anthrax bacillus 


at 


Pasteur 
fermentation and 
and Koch in Germany 


lec 


W V 


iortly afterwards discovered the tubercle bacillus: in 
England Lord Lister's experiments with antiseptics as 
illers of bacteria proved that the terrible scourges of 
ospital gangrene, erysipelas, septicaemia and tetanus 
yuld be controlled Sir Ronald Ross, too, of the Indian 


Medical Service, rendered a tremendous service to man 


kind by locating the mosquito as the carrier of malaria, 


and his work has led to the widespread prevention of this 


sease Other workers discovered lice as transmitters of 
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typhus fever; the tsetse fly, of sleeping sickness 

of mosquito, of vellow fever: and fleas, of plague 
parasites of dysentery and hookworm 
known, and then came the most valuable discover 
spirochete which causes syphilis and of the drug tr 


of the last named 


disease 


Inoculations and Vaccinations 


\n anti-germ campaign now began to be waged b 
of preventive inoculations and vaccinations; an¢ 
a new Public Health Act was passed, with extended | 
and following it, other Acts for the purpose of pré 
pollution of water, for obtaining pure food and n ip 
plies, for notifying and isolating cases of infectious “ 
forsuppressing small-pox by vaccination, forslum 
and better housing, for improving conditions in ries 
and workshops, and for the care of maternity « nd 
children 


1875 


To-day we have elaborated and extended our kt ige 
of serum and treatments; we have di red 
the Schick and Dick tests for gauging a person’s pti 
bility to diphtheria and.scarlet fever, and the pre tive 
inoculations against Sir Leonar ill S 
work has helped us to fight tuberculosis more h« uly 
and the National Institute of Medical Research | yn 
valuable experimental work in connection with | I, 
baths, and clothing 


vaccine 


these diseases 


Propaganda 


More than this, we have reached the stage of ng 
the public through propaganda to avoid infectiou ses 
by recognising the dangers of atmospheric | on 
insanitary housing, contaminated food. Our « gn 
includes the improvement of theirenvironment, a! ert 


infectious disease has been contracted, we isolat« ASE 
either at home or in a suitable hospital. There is | ery 
little infection which does not come to the not th 
Medical Officer of Health through one channel or ther 
Hence it is that in these modern days there is n I o 
epidemics assuming serious epidemic form The ible 
attitude is that of prevention 
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COW & GATE AGAIN PERFORMS A MIRACLE ! 


Devon Cottage, Upper Dicker, 
To— Hellingly, SUSSEX. 
COW & GATE LTD.; 19th January, 1931 


Dear Sirs, 

| feel | must write and tell you what Cow & Gate has 
done for my baby boy. 

He was prematurely born (7 months) and weighed 4} Ibs. 
He developed jaundice from over-long exposure and gradually 
lost weight, till at 2 months he weighed only 24 Ibs. For ten 
weeks he was in a Nursing Home where they tried various 
foods with no success, he would vomit every feed. 

| had him home in a dying condition, nothing but a little 
frame of bones, no flesh whatever, and no warmth in his body 
at all. | had to keep him between hot water bottles always. 
For weeks | tried different foods, until one day | was recom- 
mended to try Cow & Gate and from the first feed he began 
to alter, his bowels worked naturally for the first time and 
he ceased to vomit, so that | knew at last that he could digest 
his food and he gradually put on weight (average 1 Ib. per 
month) and now at eleven months he is quite a nice little 
baby with two teeth. 

| cannot express my gratitude sufficiently to Cow & Gate, 
but everyone around here can testify to what it has done for 
him, | feel it saved his little life. 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) Gertrude Peckham. 




















has, it is said, saved more baby lives 
than any other preparation in the world 





COW & GATE LTD. 
GUILDFORD SURREY 
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When low diet 


becomes monotonous. 


In fevers of all kinds, and in all ill- 
nesses involving alight diet, Benger’s 
solves the problem of change of food. 


Patients appreciate this delicate 
food cream, wnich may be flavoured 
as desired with salt, vanilla, coffee, 
or chocolate, etc, 


is retained and assimilated even in 
cases of extreme weakness; and the 
degree of self-digestion peculiar to 
Benger’s Food, may be regulated to 
suit any digestive capacity. 

Sold in sealed tins by Chemists, etc., ete. 


Nurse’s sample and book of recipes, free on 
request, from— 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd, MANCHESTER. 





Branch Oficese—NEW YORK (U-S.A.): 90 Beekman St. 
SYDNEY (N.8.W.); 350 George Street. 
CAPE TOWN (5-A.): P.U. Box 573 
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SAFEGUARD 


The name MARSHALL’S on a Lysol 
bottle is an assurance that the doctor 
and nurse can place implicit confi- 
dence in its germicidal and antiseptic 
efficiency. 


There are cheaper Lysols than 
MARSHALL’S, but the stand- 
ard of quality set by the original 
product has never been equalled. 
There are preparations claimed to be 
“just as good,”” but MARSHALL’S 
LYSOL can be relied upon in every 
type of case as no other preparation 
on the market to-day. Its emollient 
action makes it safe to use for the 
most delicate purposes, and in the 
correct dilution it will not roughen 
the hands or corrode instruments. 


The germicidal activity of 
MARSHALL’S Lysol is not impaired 
by the presence of organic matter, 
so it is efficient under all conditions. 


THE ONLY LYSOL MADE TO THE 
ORIGINAL FORMULA, MARSHALL’S 
is relied upon by the greatest hospitals 
throughout the world. For your next 
case specify— 


MARSHALLS 


ys 


Sample free on request to mem- 
bers of the medical and nursing 
professions, LYSOL Ltd., Dept. 
H, 19b, Raynes Park, S.W.20. 
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HEALTH ASPECTS OF VITA-WEAT 











In cases of diet regime a readily acceptable and beneficial 
alternative to ordinary bread will be found in Vita-Weat 


—the whole-wheat British crispbread. 


The * Lancet’s ” Report 


: 

Being made from 100°, stone-ground whole wheat, Sid eo & ’ # , S 

Vita-Weat preserves all the vitamins intact. The Lancet in | 
a 
reports that Vita-Weat is “a valuable foodstuff, more Ze oS i. c™ 7 rh 
‘ y ae oa ; - a : : ; % & ‘ ’ " nervé 
particularly in respect of its content of Vitamin B. ‘« a ig 8 (2) ¢] 
Vita-Weat is also rich in Vitamins A and D, in proteins, nerv' 
é S x dow I 
and in the valuable mineral salts so necessary to health. 2s . ae - ; ' heart 
; “as me rh 

Extremely Palatable : E a that 

- - . 7 a ; . { The 
Vita-Weat is extremely palatable, possessing a delicious trolle 
“crunchiness”’ and ripe-corn flavour. Its crispness en- } divid 
— ~ é. const 
courages mastication and so promotes a healthy condition are ¢ 
of the teeth and gums. d caust 
To Prevent Obesity arter 
High Calorie Value WU: , = whicl 
elie: The starch granules in Vita-Weat are thoroughly disin- affec 
“ The calorie value of Vita-Weat,” says the Practitioner, tegrated. No starch passes unconverted into the body to visce 
, ' ; , ° nerve 
“is 2,132 per lb., which may be compared with the calorie cause obesity and indigestion. Vita-Weat is “‘ completely laxed 
value of fresh white bread, namely 1,210 per lb.” It will assimilable,” states a report of the Royal Institute of 1 th 
, IS to 
thus be seen that Vita-Weat possesses a high physiolog- Public Health. tainil 


ical fuel value. perip 
eons 
t 


on . . . . tissu 

To Counteract Constipation y, wipe 

The branny scales of Vita-Weat act as a stimulant to 1 a <a CA r} 

- a 

normal peristalsis, whilst not exerting an undue irritative rece! 
esco 


effect on the intestinal mucous membrane. THE BRITISH WHOLE-WHEAT CRISPBREAD quai 





x x A generous Free Sample, together with analysis and reports by 


various medical authorities, can be had on application to Peek th 


TT Co. Ltd., Dru-nmond Road, S.E.16. sacra 
aa AD E , h¥amous Bi in or 
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SOME CAUSES OF OBSTETRIC SHOCK AND METHODS OF 
TREATMENT* 


By M. W. Sparkes, Sister-in-Charge, Obstetric Department, Middlesex Hospital. 


[OCK is thought to be due to some fault in the 
nervous mechanism governing the action of 
the heart and circulation, causing a rapid fall 

the arterial blood pressure. 

ie heart’s action is governed by two sets of 

es :—(1) the cardiac branch of the vagus, and 

the cardiac branch of the sympathetic. These 
es pass from the control centre in the medulla 

n the spinal cord and give off branches to the 

rt. 

lhe action of the vagus is to slow the heart; 
of the sympathetic is to quicken its action. 
circulation through the blood vessels is con- 
led by the vaso-motor nerves, which are 


vided according to their action into the vaso- 
sonstrictors and the vaso-dilators. The former 


ontrolled by the centre in the medulla, and 
se contraction of the muscle fibres in the 
rial walls ; the small arterioles, the walls of 
ch consist mainly of muscle fibre, are chiefly 
cted, especially those situated in the abdominal 


scera which are governed by the splanchnic 


These arterioles are capable, when re- 

d, of containing a large proportion of the blood 

the body. The action of the vaso-constrictor 
» reduce the capacity of the arterioles by main- 

ning a normal muscle tone, and, by raising the 


ripheral resistance, maintain a normal blood 


sure and a sufficient supply of blood to the 
les, especially to the brain. 
Vaso-Constrictors and Vaso-Dilators 

| he vaso-constrictors are stimulated by impulses 
ved from the brain and the peripheral nerves, 
to loss of blood, which result in a decreased 
ntity going to the brain at a reduced rate; and 
resulting chemical changes in the blood, e.g. 
ient oxygen and excess of carbonic acid, 
vide a very powerful stimulus to the vaso- 
tor centre. 
vaso-dilator nerve fibres leave the spinal 
| by the arterial roots of the second and third 
unerves. They are controlled by cell stations 
near the organ supplied by the arterioles in 
h they are situated, not in the sympathetic 
‘lia. Their action causes the muscle fibres in 
vessel walls to relax so that more blood can go 





his article has been held over for many weeks owing 
ick of space. It was written before the recent publi- 
yn of a somewhat similar one in the “‘ British Medical 
rnal.’ 





to the organ during the periods of activity. Again 
the arterioles are chiefly affected, notably those 
situated in the abdominal and pelvic organs. In 
shock this arteriole relaxation, especially in the 
splanchnic area, allows the capillaries to be filled 
with blood, the circulation is almost at a standstill, 
and lymph passes from the blood into the tissues. 
In such cases heat is lost and insufficient fluid may 
be left in.active circulation to maintain a normal 
blood pressure, resulting in heart failure, there 
being insufficient blood for the heart to contract on. 

Let us consider what in obstetric practice will so 
affect the nervous mechanism that the patient 
suffers from shock. 


Smellie on Shock 


Smellie, the famous obstetrician, in his ‘ Treatise 
on the Theory and Practice of Midwifery,’’ pub- 
lished in 1752, describes the danger of shock during 
operative deliveries. He wrote: ‘ Sudden 
emptying of the belly and uterus should be avoided 
so that the intra-uterine and intra-abdominal 
pressure is not all at once reduced, and therefore 
the convulsions and fainting fits due to this cause 
can be avoided.”’ In those days early interference 
was not resorted to owing to the very high death- 
rate due to shock, sepsis and injury. Therefore 
it is probable that the patients were already 
exhausted by very prolonged labour. In. such 
cases, a sudden fall in blood pressure, due to rapid 
delivery, is more likely to be associated with 
marked depression of the vital centres, resulting in 
extreme and probably fatal shock. 

The causes of sudden reduction in_ intra- 
abdominal pressure may be a rapid instrumental 
delivery, acute hydramnios if a very large quantity 
of fluid is allowed to escape rapidly, or rapid 
delivery of twins or of a very large child. 

In a healthy woman shock is only transient and 
usually slight. In women suffering from certain 
cardiac conditions, from acute toxemia (the 
quickest way to produce a temporary fall in blood 
pressure in eclampsia is to empty the uterus), and 
in those who are dangerously exhausted by a pro- 
longed labour, a sudden fall in blood pressure may 
prove fatal. 

A case occurred recently in which a primi- 
gravida, aged 31, was admitted to hospital suffer- 
ing from acute toxemia associated with twin 
pregnancy at term. She had marked cedema— 
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B.P. 170/110—and urine practically solid with 
albumin. She was put on starvation diet, elim- 
inative treatment, and glucose and soda bi- 
carbonate in large doses. After three days, as 
there was little improvement in her condition, a 
medicinal induction was given. She responded 
quickly and had a rapid normal labour (total 
duration 14 hours). The first child, a vertex, 
weighed 4.15, the second delivered one hour later, 
a breech, weighed 7.4. About 15 minutes after 
the birth of the second child she showed all the 
of severe shock and her blood pressure, 
which immediately before the delivery was 170/100 
dropped to 95. There was no abnormal bleeding 
in the abdominal contents. In a woman suffering 
from marked toxemia, probably the association of 
the two conditions caused the very marked shock, 
which persisted for about three hours after 
delivery. She made a good recovery, her blood 
pressure 12 hours later being 140/100 

Severe hemorrhage will cause shock, especially 
if the loss is rapid, as in some cases of post-partum 
hemorrhage, because it may be associated with 
vaso-motor paralysis, in which case the vaso- 
constrictors fail to act and the blood pressure 
remains low 

Concealed ante-partum hemorrhage is usually 
associated with severe shock, probably due to the 
association of several conditions, e.g. loss of blood, 


signs 


acute pain, absorption of poisons manufactured by 
the damaged cells and the effused blood ; in such 


already suffering from shock, rapid 


is usually fatal. 


The Ejfect of Pain 


Pain, if severe and prolonged, will lower the 
blood pressure ; this probably accounts for the 
exhaustion and shock associated with obstructed 
labour. 

Pain due to peritoneal irritation may inter- 
fere with the action of the splanchnic nerves and 
very marked depression of the cardio- 
vascular centres. In obstetrics it is seen in cases 
of complete rupture of the uterus, following 
traumatic rupture. Signs of shock appear at once, 
often the only sign if the patient is anesthetised. 
In spontaneous rupture signs of shock appear 
only when some blood or part of the ovum have 
been extruded into the peritoneal cavity. Tubal 
rupture is also associated with shock and is aggra- 
vated by bleeding. Torsion of the pedicle of an 
ovarian cyst causes acute pain and is associated 
with shock. 


* 


cases, if 
delivery 


cause 


(To be continued.) 
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[THE OPEN-AIR CHILD IS SELDOM 

\ JOLLY LITTLE PRIZEWINNER IN 

Cow & GATE'S RECENT PHOTOGRAPHK 
PETITION 


JUMPY CHILDREN 


Nervous, jumpy children usually spell rey 


ression 


in the nursery and the home life generally. Constant 


nagging for tritling offences that are really of no 
soon shows in the behaviour of the child. The 
authority calls it discipline but it is really adult arr 
It teaches the child to bottle up his active and 
energy, and who knows in what form it will emer 

Every child seeks self-expression in some form or 
and the ideal parent or nurse will make herself one 
him, in a spirit of equality. This is the discipline 
rather than of fear and will immediately banish inhil 

Getting-up time should never be sudden or 
The process of awakening should be a gradual one 
children need much more sleep than others and sh« 
allowed to sleep on. 

During the years from two to six a child is an 
active and this is the time when his environment 
be arranged to meet his needs. In place of the n« 
“Don’t” and ‘“‘Mustn’t’’ substitute a rich vari 
activities of a desirable kind. 

Apparatus tor climbing, jumping or swinging 
seen in most nursery schools to-day and can easily b 
Bring your child up close to Nature, with a love 
open air, the garden, the parks. Give him his spe 
of garden to look after and a live pet to feed ar 
for. 

“ Physician, heal thyself ’’ 


Those who would have fearless children must st 
discipline. A parent or nurse must remember 
frown, an angry shake or harsh word are likely 
nervy breathing in the child. The depressing « 
of fear and sorrow cause irregularity, often stop] 
breathing for a minute or two. 

Make the children’s meals look appetising a1 
the diet. The open air child will not cavil ab 
food, so give him plenty of Nature’s tonic. 5S 
the cause is physical—bad teeth, adenoids or « 
tion. These defects can easily be remedied, an 
orange juice daily will soon overcome irregular ! 

Cherished memories of childhood are very pré 
later years. See to it that they are not marked 
due to the parent’s or nurse’s lack of self-control 
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